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TRINDS,  IDIAS.  AND  RISIARCH  IN  IDUCATION 


Government 


Limiting  extension  of  social  security,  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee  this  month  specifically  ex¬ 
cluded  from  coverage  public  school  and  public  college 
teachers  now  under  retirement  plans.  In  the  conanittee’s 
version  of  H.R.  6000,  only  these  school  groups  would  be 
touched:  (1)  employes  of  public  educational  institutions 
not  under  existing  pension  systems,  provided  that  the 
state  legislature  voted  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
federal  government,  and  (2)  employes  of  private,  non¬ 
profit  (but  not  church-related)  schools  and  colleges. 

The  committee’s  revision  of  H.R.  6(XX)  is  a  victory  for 
NEA-afi51iated  organizations.  They  have  fought  inclusion 
of  public  school  teachers  in  the  social  security  program 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  spell  the  end  to  many  smoothly 
functioning  state  retirement  set-ups.  As  passed  by  the 
House  last  fall,  HR  6000  would  bring  under  social 
security  all  state  and  local  government  employes,  if 
the  state  so  contracted  with  the  federal  government,  and 
if  employes  under  existing  plans  agreed  to  the  new  system 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers,  however,  cam¬ 
paigned  for  the  House  measure,  stressing  that  some 
present  retirement  programs  are  inadequate,  often  volun¬ 
tary  and  often  providing  no  arrangement  for  service  in 
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other  states.  Also  favoring  the  broader  bill,  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Education  recently  reported  that  a  check  of 
public  college  heads  revealed  that  82%  thought  all  college 
employes  should  be  given  opportimity  to  join  the  federal 
program  if  they  wished. 

Part  of  the  Point  Four  plan,  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  education  in  backward  areas  of  the  globe  prob¬ 
ably  will  involve  a  budget  of  about  $4,700,000  the  first 
year,  according  to  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl 
J.  McGrath.  But  the  exact  amount  will  depend  on  what 
happens  in  the  Senate-House  conference  which  must  work 
out  a  compromise  between  the  $25,000,000  program 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  $45,000,000  program  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  this  month. 

To  carry  out  its  Point  Four  assignments,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  use  its  own  specialists,  will  also  recruit 
for  short-term  jobs  experts  in  the  fields  of  basic  education, 
teacher  training,  health  education,  home  economics, 
school  administration,  curriculum  development,  audio¬ 
visual  aids  and  extension  schools. 

Among  presidential  appointments  to  be 

made  soon  will  be  the  director  of  the  newly  created  Nat. 
Science  Foundation  (salary:  $15,000  per  year)  and  24 
members  of  the  foundation  board  (to  serve  without  pay) . 
The  bill  authorizing  the  foundation  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Truman  this  month. 

Trends  in  state  sehool  administration  with¬ 
in  the  past  10  years  are  disclosed  by  legislation  passed 
in  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri  and  Texas, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  May  issue  of  School  Life, 
published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  During  the 
period,  all  of  these  states  turned  to  appointment  of  the 
chief  state  school  officer  by  state  boards  of  education. 
(Previously,  the  state  superintendent  in  Maine  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor.  In  Colo¬ 
rado,  Missouri  and  Texas,  he  had  received  office  through 
popular  vote.)  In  addition,  all  five  states  declared  that 
the  chief  state  school  officer  should  be  executive  officer 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  all  left  it  to  the  state 
board  to  fix  his  salary,  three  made  his  term  of  office  in¬ 
definite — i.e.,  “at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,”  and  three 
required  him  to  qualify  professionally. 

During  the  same  period,  15  states  enacted  laws  affect¬ 
ing  the  selection,  composition  and  organization  of  state 
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boards:  (1)  five  removed  the  governor  as  an  ex-oflficio 
member  (2)  three  changed  from  appointment  by  the 
governor  to  selection  by  popular  vote  (3)  four  removed 
the  state  school  superintendent  from  membership  (4)  six 
removed  all  ex-officio  members  (5)  eleven  increased  the 
number  of  members. 

While  most  of  these  trends  are  in  line  with  educators’ 
recommendations,  they  may  be  in  for  an  upheaval.  Small 
“Hoover  Commission”  studies  are  being  conducted  in 
20  states,  and  more  than  a  few  are  expected  to  propose 
that  the  governor  be  given  power  of  appointment  and  re¬ 
moval  over  all  department  heads. 

Course  changes  under  the  GI  hill  have  been 
speeded  up  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  Bogged 
down  with  work  brought  by  the  rule  that  veterans  seek¬ 
ing  to  change  courses  or  take  additional  training  must 
undergo  advisement  and  guidance,  the  VA  announced 
this  month  that  hereafter  registration  officers  could  give 
immediate  approval  to  such  applications  where  the  justifi¬ 
cation  submitted  by  the  veteran  was  clearly  adequate. 
However,  if  the  justification  is  not  evident,  veterans 
must  receive  advisement  and  guidance  as  in  the  past. 

Home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
more  or  less  written  off  as  far  as  this  Congress  is  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  a  bill  introduced  recently  giving  the 
District  an  elected  school  board  (but  not  an  elected  city 
council)  is  reported  to  have  chance  of  passage. 

Exchange  programs  face  confusion  unless 
the  Office  of  Education  is  given  enough  staff  to  screen 
foreign  students,  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J. 
McGrath  reported  this  month.  The  office,  which  must 
evaluate  foreign  students’  credits,  is  unable  to  handle 
work  for  the  25,000  foreign  students  now  in  the  country, 
he  explained.  And  within  the  next  few  years,  he  added, 
that  number  is  expected  to  double. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Improving  the  General  Property  Tax  as  a  Source  of  School  Rev¬ 
enue.  NEA,  1201  I6th  St;  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  29p.  (Report  of 
methods  used  to  improve  local  revenues  from  property  taxes.) 


Administration 


Head  of  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education 

after  Pres.  George  F.  Zook  retires  will  be  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Adams,  president  of  the  U.  of  New  Hampshire.  Dr. 
Adams  was  elected  unanimously  last  month  at  the  council’s 
annual  convention  in  Chicago. 

At  a  press  conference  later.  Dr.  Adams  called  “identify¬ 
ing  the  relationship  that  should  exist  between  the  federal 
government  and  education”  one  of  the  most  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  in  education  for  the  immediate  years  ahead.  Federal 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  he  added,  are  needed,  and 
could  be  offered  in  such  a  way  that  the  government  would 
not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  colleges. 

Enrolled  in  non-public  schools  this  year  are 
some  3,409,000  pupils,  24%  more  than  in  1937-38,  ac¬ 
cording  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education  statistics.  Propor¬ 
tionately,  non-public  school  enrollments  are  gaining  on 


those  of  public  schools,  for  in  1937-38  non-public  school 
pupils  accounted  for  only  9.5%  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students.  This  year  such  schools  ac¬ 
count  for  11.8%. 

Enrollments  in  non-public  elementary  schools  have 
shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  25  years,  but 
enrollments  in  non-public  secondary  schools  have  spurted 
sharply  in  the  past  10.  This  year  public  high  school  en¬ 
rollments  (which  are  not  yet  affected  by  war  birth  rates) 
are  down  16%  from  1939-40.  But  enrollments  are  up 
34%  in  private  and  church-affiliated  institutions. 

Catholic  schools  account  for  93%  of  the  total  number 
of  elementary  pupils  in  non-public  schools,  for  79.7%  of 
the  secondary  students.  Non-denominational  private 
schools  enroll  13.1%  of  the  non-public  secondary  school 
students;  Protestant  Episcopal  schools,  1.9%;  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  1%.  Other  denominations  (including 
Baptist,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian)  enroll  less 
than  1%  each. 

While  the  increase  in  elementary  enrollment  reflects 
the  rising  birth  rate,  the  gain  shown  by  non-public  high 
schools  is  a  result  of  the  country’s  improved  economic  con¬ 
dition,  the  Office  of  Education  believes.  But  some  educa¬ 
tors  see  contributing  factors.  (See  RELIGION.) 

Annual  awards  for  edueaflon  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  national  magazines  and  daily  newspapers  were 
announced  this  month  by  the  Education  Writers  Assn. 
Outstanding  newspaper  report  on  education  was  a  series 
on  school  problems  in  Bridgeport  and  in  Connecticut, 
written  by  Fred  Hechinger,  of  the  Bridgeport  Herald.  Best 
article  interpreting  education  was  written  by  Education 
Editor  Robert  Moyer  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Lead¬ 
ing  editorial  was  the  work  of  Maj.  Frederick  Sullens  of 
the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily  News,  who  urged  greater  edu¬ 
cational  opportunitv  for  Negroes.  Prize-winning  maga¬ 
zine  article  was  “Why  Kids  Leave  School,”  written  by 
Jack  Harrison  Pollack  for  This  Week. 

The  March  of  Time  received  an  unscheduled  citation, 
conferred  in  recognition  of  its  film  The  Fight  for  Better 
Schools. 

New  Orleans’  public  school  system  is  in 

the  midst  of  several  investigations.  A  grand  jury  started 
an  inquiry  last  week  into  the  sale  of  adulterated  wieners 
in  school  lunchrooms  (see  Physical  Education  &  Health, 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  5),  the  school  board  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  competence  of  all  departments,  and  various 
citizens’  groups  have  announced  intentions  of  making  a 
thorough  probe  of  the  entire  system.  Possible  solution; 
10  nationally  known  educators  may  be  called  in  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  school  administrative  set-up. 

In  shifting  school  boundary  lines  which  will 
involve  assimilation  of  Negro  children  into  schools 
formerly  attended  only  by  white  pupils,  a  policy  of 
“gradualism”  is  recommended  by  Mark  C.  Roser,  of 
Gary,  Ind.  Such  a  policy  is  used  in  Gary,  where  he  is 
child  welfare  director  for  the  school  system. 

Reporting  the  Gary  plan  in  the  May  School  Board 
Journal,  he  explains  that  boundary  lines  first  are  changed 
for  children  in  grades  one  through  six,  for  pupils  in 
grade  seven  the  following  year,  in  grade  eight  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  the  change-over  has  been  completed 
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through  grade  12.  The  policy,  he  points  out,  is  based  on 
these  considerations,  among  others:  (1)  smaller  children 
are  almost  free  from  prejudice  (2)  adults  accept  a  child’s 
personality  and  color  differences  more  quickly  than  they 
do  those  of  older  and  more  mature  students  (3)  boy-girl 
relationships  are  more  complicated  in  mixed  color  groups 
and  thus  adjustments  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
Establishing  school  boundary  lines,  Mr.  Roser  emphasizes, 
is  a  social  engineering  job,  and  its  success  depends  upon 
cooperation  from  the  community. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Fiscal  Authority  of  City  Schoolboards,”  NEA  Research  Bulletin, 
Apr.  1950.  31 p.  50c.  (A  survey  of  existing  fiscal  relationships  of 
boards  of  education  with  various  other  agencies  of  government.) 
"The  English  Teacher  and  Public  Relations,”  Gunnar  Horn.  Eng¬ 
lish  Jour.,  May  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Opportunities 
for  English  teachers  to  get  schools  in  the  news.) 

Democracy’s  College,  John  S.  Diekhoff.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  208p.  $2.50.  ( A  discussion  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  local  public  higher  education.) 

“Tenure  of  Administrative  Heads  of  Public  Schools,”  R.  W.  Ed- 
miston  &  Ronald  E.  Garrison.  Educational  Administration  & 
Supervision,  Mar.  1950. 10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  f  Length 
of  terms  of  service  of  county  and  city  superintendents  in  the  48 
states  reveals  that  tenure  provisions  have  been  ineffective  in  les¬ 
sening  turnoier.) 

Professional  Relations 


Voluntary  activities  of  teachers  may  be  given 
a  new  involuntary  status  in  New  York  City  if  boycotts  of 
extra-curricular  work  in  protest  to  slim  salary  raises 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  5)  continue  into  the  1950- 
51  school  year.  School  officials  are  reported  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  lengthening  the  working  day  of  teachers  to  in¬ 
clude  time  heretofore  given  by  them  voluntarily  for 
supervising  student  activities. 

Student  demonstrations  in  support  of  the  teachers,  in¬ 
cidentally,  have  stopped.  Although  the  New  York  school 
system  has  taken  no  action  against  the  striking  students, 
the  U.  of  Maryland  last  month  announced  that  it  would 
accept  no  New  York  City  graduate  if  it  found  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  student  riots. 

A  code  of  ethics  can  be  used  illegally, 

Atty.  Gen.  John  W.  Metzger  of  Colorado  indicated  this 
month.  No  public  school  system,  he  pointed  out,  can 
require  teachers  to  accept  the  code  of  a  specific  teacher’s 
association  as  a  condition  of  employment,  for  in  effect, 
such  action  would  be  demanding  that  teachers  subscribe 
to  the  views  of  a  private  body  to  obtain  a  public  contract. 

His  opinion  had  been  sought  by  the  Colorado  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  which  had  reported  that  several  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  state  had  written  into  teachers’  contracts: 
“Employment  is  subject  to  acceptance  of  the  code  of 
ethics  as  formulated  by  the  Colorado  Education  Assn.” 

"^^ronduct  unbecoming  a  teacher’’  and  in¬ 
subordination  have  been  charged  against  eight  teachers 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system.  Suspended  from 
their  jobs  awaiting  hearings,  all  are  members  of  the 


Teachers  Union  of  the  United  Public  Workers,  all  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  questions  put  to  them  last  month  by 
Supt.  Wm.  Jansen  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communist  party. 

Five  times  more  elementary  teachers  will 
be  needed  when  schools  open  next  fall  than  will  be  gradu¬ 
ated  this  June,  according  to  a  study  of  teacher  supply 
and  demand,  recently  published  by  the  NEA’s  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education  &  Professional  Standards.  Thus, 
with  elementary-school  enrollment  expected  to  increase 
by  almost  a  million  next  year,  the  elementary  teacher 
shortage  will  be  worse  than  ever,  the  commission  predicts. 

While  colleges  will  graduate  approximately  22,460  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  (not  all,  however,  actually  will  go  in¬ 
to  the  profession),  they  will  turn  out  some  84,730  gradu¬ 
ates  with  high  school  certificates.  High  schools  will  not 
need  more  than  30,000  new  teachers,  it  is  estimated.  Yet, 
the  commission  feels  that  the  high  school  oversupply  is 
somewhat  illusory.  Many  of  the  new  holders  of  secondary 
teaching  certificates  will  be  students  who  took  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  professional  education  courses  at  colleges  which 
the  commission  considers  unqualified  to  offer  teachers’ 
training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Secondary  Teacher  Education:  A  ‘Grass-Roots’  Plan,”  Albert 
Graves.  California  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Apr.  1950.  180  S.  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  3.  (Revision  of  training  for  high  school 
teachers  at  Humboldt  State  College  provides  a  broader  and  more 
realistic  program  of  general  education,  professiontd  “core”  studies. ) 

“How  Do  You  Rate,  Teacher?”  Errett  Hummel.  Oregon  Ed.  Jour., 
Apr.  1950.  1010  Broadway  Bldg.,  Portland  5.  (Survey  of  rating 
scales  and  evaluation  forms  used  by  school  systems  in  Oregon. ) 

Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Inability  to  read  rapidly  and  well  is  the 

result  of  poor  elementary  school  teaching  methods,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Simpson  of  the  Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  The  practice  she  would  discard: 
emphasis  on  oral  reading  lessons. 

“The  eye  is  capable  of  extremely  rapid  perception  and 
recognition,  but  if  a  child  is  reading  orally,  his  eye  must 
adjust  to  keep  pace  with  the  much  slower  rate  of  speech,” 
she  explains.  Therefore  he  practices  his  reading  at  the 
rate  of  his  speech,  picks  up  the  habits  of  “vocalizing,” 
lip  reading,  and  hearing  in  his  mind  the  written  words 
as  they  would  be  spoken. 

These  slow  readers,  Mrs.  Simpson  adds,  tend  to  lose 
the  meaning  in  whatever  they  are  reading.  “They  must 
continually  bind  together  the  meanings  of  each  individual 
word  into  phrases,  then  the  phrases  into  sentences.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  they  often  forget  or  feel  unsure  of  what  has 
just  been  read  and  must  read  it  again.” 

Submitted  in  the  form  of  news  stories, 

book  reports  have  become  more  attractive  to  freshmen 
English  students  in  the  Ozark  (Ark.)  high  school,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Teacher  Jewell  Kirby.  After  study  of  news¬ 
writing,  students  choose  incidents  from  books  and  report 
them  in  newspaper  style. 
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In  teaching  sequence  In  composition, 

teachers  in  intermediate  grades  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  employ 
“stand-up”  sentences.  Each  pupil  writes  a  sentence  on 
a  given  topic,  and  the  best  sentences  are  selected  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  a  paragraph.  Their  contributors  line  up  in 
front  of  the  class,  shift  about  at  the  teacher’s  and  class¬ 
mates’  suggestions  until  the  sentences  are  in  their  most 
effective  order. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“An  Attack  on  the  Problem  of  Integration  in  Foreign  Language 
Classes”  Neil  S.  MacKeigan.  Ohio  Schools,  Apr.  1950.  213  E. 
Broad  St.,  Columbus  15.  (A  report  on  language  courses  in  Euclid 
high  school,  Columbus.) 

“A  Program  in  Remedial  Reading,”  Rose  Laffey.  FlemcnUry  Eng¬ 
lish,  Apr.  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  ( A  report  of  factors 
resulting  in  reading  disabilities  of  pupils  of  the  Madisonville  public 
school,  Cincinnati.) 

“Visiting  for  Fresh  Ideas”  Irving  Flinker.  Gearing  House,  May 
1950.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  (Description  of  a  plan  for  improving 
teaching  practices.  ) 

“It’s  F un  to  Compose”  W m.  L.  Edwards.  Oklahoma  Teacher,  May 
1950.  306  Key  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  (Suggestions  for  teaching 
creative  music  to  elementary  school  pupils.) 


Curricula 


Study  of  the  school  system  is  part  of  a  social 
studies  course  for  ninth-grade  pupils  in  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
High  point  of  the  unit  is  when  the  class  attends  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  education  (often  along  with  members 
of  the  high  school  student  council  and  students  of  the 
Future  Teachers  of  America  organization).  The  board 
makes  an  agenda  of  the  session  available  to  the  students 
in  advance,  usually  schedules  reports  from  members  of 
the  superintendent’s  staff. 

One-day  citizenship  workshops  have  been 
scheduled  in  12  Kansas  cities  next  fall  under  sponsorship 
of  the  State  Dept,  of  Education.  The  conferences  will 
serve  to  inform  teachers  what  is  going  on  in  the  Kansas 
Study  of  Citizenship  Education  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
Feb.  5),  and  to  encourage  others  to  start  revising  social 
studies  curricula.  (See  “Thorough-Going  Citisenship  Projects,” 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

Variety  in  high  school  English  courses  is 

recommended  by  Principal  Ben  Sweeney  of  the  Wilson 
junior  high  school,  San  Jose,  Calif.  In  Uie  May  issue  of 
Clearing  House,  he  reports  a  survey  of  English  offerings 
in  California.  Among  schools  covered  (about  87%  of  dl 
with  more  than  500  enrollment),  47  different  English 
courses  were  offered.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools 
allowed  students  to  choose  from  among  the  offerings, 
rather  than  channeling  them  through  a  pre-determined 
sequence. 

Some  of  the  rare  but  outstanding  courses,  according 
to  Mr.  Sweeney,  were  news-reading,  Western  life,  drama 
appreciation,  great  literature,  modem  English  literature. 
But  unfortunately,  he  adds,  students  in  many  schools 
cannot  enroll  in  such  subjects — nor  in  journalism,  speech, 
dramatics,  debate,  creative  writing,  etc. — unless  they  al¬ 
ready  have  completed  required  ^glish  courses,  auch 


restrictions  cannot  be  blamed  on  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  he  points  out,  for  most  colleges  caU  for  three 
units  of  Blnglish  without  specifying  pattern  of  study. 

Illinois  colleges,  incidentally,  have  been  asked  to  dis¬ 
card  specific  subject-matter  requirements  altogether.  A 
bulletin  just  published  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Springfield  presents  new  criteria 
for  college  admissions  as  proposed  by  a  joint  steering 
committee  of  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Program  and  the  Illinois  Life  Adjustment  Education  Pro¬ 
gram.  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  5). 


I 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Cooperative  Research  and  Curriculum  Improvement,”  Teachers 
College  Record,  Apr.  1950.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (Progress  report  of  an 
experimental  general  education  project  being  conducted  by  the 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  schools  and  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Insti¬ 
tute  of  School  Experimentation. ) 

“Life  Adjustment  in  the  Secondary-School  Curriculum”  Bulletin 
of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  May  1950.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  series  of  articles  describing 
provisions  within  the  high  school  curriculum  which  will  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  school  youth.) 

“Economic  Education  for  the  Younger  Pupils”  Dora  Mary  Mac¬ 
Donald.  Minnesota  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Apr.  1950.  2429  University  Ave., 
St.  Paul  4.  (Report  of  units  in  economic  education  developed  in 
a  U.  of  Minnesota  workshop  and  taught  in  18  Minnesota  element¬ 
ary  schools. ) 

“Labor-Management  Relations  in  the  Social  Studies,”  Phillips 
Bradley.  Social  Ed.,  May  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
(A  recommended  approach  to  the  teaching  of  labor-management 
relations  in  high  schools.) 


GtUdamee 


California’s  *’drop-ont”  problem  is  to  be 

thoroughly  investigated  during  the  1950-51  school  year. 
Urged  to  participate  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Education  and 
state  professional  organizations,  many  school  systems  will 
seek  to  discover  the  proportion  of  students  leaving  school 
before  graduation  and  the  causes  of  their  doing  so. 
Survey  tactics  will  follow  suggestions  in  a  new  State  Dept 
of  Exlucation  bulletin,  “Guide  for  Making  a  Follow-Up 
Study  of  School  Drop-Outs  and  Graduates.” 

Various  types  of  studies  will  be  conducted.  Besides 
those  of  individual  school  systems,  others  will  be  made 
by  graduate  students  as  thesis  and  dissertation  projects, 
one  may  be  carried  out  by  the  child  labor  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  several  will  be  undertaken  by  junior 
colleges.  At  least  one  high  school  is  planning  to  make 
a  foUow-up  study  of  graduates  who  have  a  recorded  in¬ 
telligence  quotient  of  120  or  above,  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  how  many  went  on  to  school  and  why  the  others 
didn’t.  Later  all  the  data  will  be  consolidated  into  a  single 
report,  due  for  publication  in  the  1951-52  school  year. 

Many  TV  surveys  skim  the  surface,  result¬ 
ing  in  misleading  findings  as  to  whether  television-view¬ 
ing  is  harmful  or  helpful  to  schoolwork,  Philip  Lewis, 
assistant  principal  of  South  Shore  high  school,  Chicago, 
has  reported.  A  recent  survey  made  at  South  Shore,  for 
instance,  at  first  added  nothing  but  confusion  to  already 
conflicting  reports,  for  it  revealed  that  television  had 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Parochial  School:  Partner  or  Pariah?"  John  E.  Walsh,  C.S.C. 
School  &  Society,  Apr.  29,  1950.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23. 
( An  appraisal  of  the  status  of  the  parochial  school  in  American 
education. ) 

“Crucial  Challenges  to  Present  Day  Religious  Education^  Nevin 
C.  Harner.  Religious  Ed.,  May-June,  1950.  29  N.  Pleasant  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  ( A  look  at  what  is  happening  in  America  that  is 
relevant  to  religious  education.) 

Student  Activities 


Thorough-going  citizenship  projects  of 

Eugene  Field  elementary  school  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will 
be  cited  as  outstanding  examples  of  new  and  effective 
ways  of  developing  active  citizenship  at  the  Fifth  Nat. 
Conference  on  Citizenship  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
May  22  to  24,  under  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Justice  and  the  NEA. 

Last  year,  one  eighth-grade  class  at  Eugene  Field  school 
studied  city  services  as  a  special  project  for  the  year. 
Pupils  visited  city  departments,  watched  for  news  stories, 
collected  materials  and  discussed  the  work  of  depart¬ 
ments  visited.  At  the  end  of  the  school  term,  they  invited 
city  officials  to  a  class  dinner.  Another  eighth-grade  class 
studied  city  elections,  still  another  made  a  survey  of  the 
city’s  park  system,  later  induced  other  schools  to  “adopt” 
neighboring  parks  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  5). 

Another  group  to  be  cited,  incidentally,  is  the  town  of 
Gladewater,  Tex.  It  will  receive  recognition  for  its  “De¬ 
mocracy  Beats  Communism  Week,”  which  featured  seven 
special  days,  many  special  events.  Opening  with  a  “Go 
to  Church”  Sunday,  the  week  continued  with  “Citizenship 
Day,”  “Invest  in  Education  Day”  (schools  were  open  to 
visitors),  “Freedom  of  Press  &  Conununications  Day” 
(newspapers  and  radio  stations  entertained  all  comers), 
“A  Healthy  Community  Is  a  Free  Community  Day”  (a 
community  cleanup  drive),  “Local  Government  Day” 
(open  sessions  were  conducted  by  city  commission,  county 
commissioners  and  board  of  education),  and  “Develop¬ 
ing  Tomorrow’s  Leaders  Day”  (students  took  charge  of 
city  government). 


caused  the  grades  of  sophomores  and  juniors  to  drop,  but 
had  boosted  the  grades  of  seniors.  However,  further  in¬ 
vestigation  revealed  why. 

Apparently  grades  in  certain  subjects  went  up  as  stu¬ 
dents  spent  more  after-school  hours  watching  TV  screens, 
while  grades  in  other  subjects  went  down.  Subjects  aided 
were  those  common  in  the  senior  year:  history  (partic¬ 
ularly  U.S.  history),  civics,  current  events,  drama,  music, 
art,  chemistry  and  physics.  Subjects  harmed  made  up 
most  of  the  work  of  sophomores  and  juniors,  included 
mathematics,  grammar,  foreign  languages,  shorthand, 
other  studies  requiring  memorization  and  reasoning. 

It  would  be  wise,  Mr.  Lewis  concluded,  if  studies  of 
the  effect  of  television  on  grades  would  be  more  specific 
as  to  what  grades  and  whose  grades  are  surveyed.  (The 
South  Shore  investigation  revealed,  incidentally,  that  stu¬ 
dents  are  spending  approximately  six  hours  less  per  week 
in  front  of  the  TV  screen  than  in  1949,  hence  either  the 
novelty  of  television  is  wearing  off  or  parents  are  ration¬ 
ing  viewing  time. ) 

First  assignment  for  7th  grade  pupils  en¬ 
tering  Alta  Vista  junior  high  school  in  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex., 
is  collecting  the  names,  addresses  and  hobbies  of  all  class¬ 
mates.  In  asking  each  other  for  the  information,  the  stu¬ 
dents  become  acquainted  with  one  another  quickly,  and 
no  one  is  left  out. 

An  intermediate  examination  program  for 

all  college  students  is  recommended  by  Jesse  P.  Bogue, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges. 
This  month  for  the  first  time,  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  provided  such  tests  for  college  sophomores  who 
will  seek  to  enter  senior  divisions  of  other  colleges  next 
fall.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  according  to 
Mr.  Bogue,  for  it  means  that  a  student  will  be  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  his  individual  abilities,  rather  than  on 
the  standing  of  his  junior  college.  But  the  goal,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  should  be  such  tests  for  all  sophomores  before 
their  acceptance  for  upper  division  work. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  Services  in  Smaller  Schools,  Clifford  P.  Froelich.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  36Sp.  $3.75.  (Ex¬ 
amples  of  successful  guidance  practices  in  smaller  high  schools.) 

Why  Do  Boys  and  Girls  Drop  Out  of  School  and  What  Can  We 
Do  About  It?  US.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  72 p.  35c. 
(Report  on  the  Life  Adjustment  Education  Conference.) 

“Integrating  Books  and  Reading  with  Adolescent  Tasks,”  Alice  R. 
Brooks.  School  Review,  Apr.  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
( Suggested  books  for  helping  students  successfully  meet  the  change 
of  status  that  comes  with  adolescence. ) 

Religion 


If  religion  continues  to  be  Ignored  by  public 
schools,  more  and  more  parents  will  start  sending  their 
children  to  private  institutions,  Pres.  George  F.  Zook  of 
the  Amer.  Council  on  Education  warns.  Schools,  he  main¬ 
tains,  will  not  violate  the  principle  of  separation  between 
church  and  state  if  they  stress  values  of  religion,  develop 
respect  for  religion,  and  teach  children  of  the  world’s 
great  faiths. 


Put  a  coin  collector’s  enthusiasm  into  efforts 
to  build  vocabulary.  Dr.  Harry  N.  Davis,  president  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technolof^,  Hoboken,  N.J.,  advi^s 
high  school  students.  When  directing  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  camp  sponsored  by  Stevens  last  summer.  Dr.  Davis 
found  that  many  high  school  graduates  were  “sadly  lack¬ 
ing  in  vocabulary  and  the  correct  use  of  English,”  sug¬ 
gested  individual  word  hunts  as  a  remedy. 

Four  times  more  high  school  students  now 

work  after  school  hours  than  in  1940,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  census  bureau.  A  survey  made  last  fall 
revealed  that  approximately  one  in  each  six  14-to-17-year- 
olds  in  school  was  working,  as  against  one  in  each  25 
ten  years  ago.  The  bureau’s  analysts  say  teen-age  fash¬ 
ion  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  hold  increased 
job  opportunities  primarily  responsible.  In  1940,  there 
was  one  high  school  student  unsuccessfully  seeking  work 
for  each  10  with  an  outside  school  job.  Last  fall,  the  ratio 
had  been  cut  to  one  for  each  20. 
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Contests  in  safe  driving  are  being  continued  by 
the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Safety  in  Georgia,  although 
competitive  driving  events  are  frowned  upon  by  many 
educators  (see  "National  Policies  for  Driver  Training”  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  5).  This  month  winners  of  district 
contests  will  compete  in  a  Georgia-wide  “roadeo”  at  Fort 
Valley,  where  they  will  vie  with  each  other  in  safely  meet¬ 
ing  six  obstacles  on  a  main  thoroughfare.  Prize  for  the 
winner:  a  new  automobile.  For  the  runner-up:  coupons 
for  500  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  ^^saoity  code”  for  high  school  sports 

recently  has  been  adopted  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  Health. 
Physical  Education  &  Recreation.  Approved  by  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals  and  by  the  Nat. 
Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Assns.  as  well, 
the  standards  are  based  on  these  three  principles:  (1) 
athletics  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  high  school 
program,  receiving  financial  support  from  tax  funds  (2) 
athletics  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  youth,  with  the  goal 
of  having  every  boy  participating  in  a  sport  (3)  athletics 
are  to  be  conducted  under  rules  which  provide  for  equi¬ 
table  competition,  sportsmanship,  fair  play,  health  and 
safety. 

According  to  the  code,  events  of  these  types  should  be 
avoided : 

1.  Those  in  which  there  is  participation  among  boys 
of  high  school  age  and  those  appreciably  above  or  below 
that  age. 

2.  Those  in  which  more  than  two  schools  are  involved, 
unless  the  contest  is  specifically  approved  by  the  state 
high  school  athletic  association. 

3.  Post-season  games  and  all-star  contests,  unless  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  state  association. 

4.  Any  interstate  tournament  or  meet  in  which  three 
or  more  schools  participate,  any  interstate  game  which 
involves  a  round-trip  exceeding  600  miles,  or  which  is 
sponsored  by  an  individual  or  organization  other  than  a 
member  high  school. 

5.  Any  basketball  tournament  which  is  purported  to 
be  for  an  interstate  championship,  or  any  contest  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  for  a  national  high  school  championship. 

AudiO"\ isuai 


Progress  in  edneafion  by  radio  &  TV  during 
the  past  school  year  is  noted  by  Editor  Tracy  F.  Tyler 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Assn,  for  Education  by  Radio.  Of 
importance  in  education  by  radio,  he  believes,  have  been 

(1)  establishment  of  Minnesota’s  tape-recording  project 

(2)  expansion  of  Wisconsin’s  state-owned  FM  network 

(3)  opening  of  a  number  of  low-power  school  FM  sta¬ 
tions  (4)  increased  coverage  hy  the  Empire  State  School 
of  the  Air.  As  significant  events  in  educational  televi¬ 
sion,  he  points  to  (1)  recognition  of  the  FCC  that  tele¬ 
vision  programs  must  be  improved  (2)  progress  in  color 
TV,  which  indicates  that  its  commercial  use  is  nearing 
(3)  founding  of  the  first  educational  TV  station — by  Iowa 


State  College,  Ames  (4)  announcement  that  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  would  incorporate  television  into 
its  curriculum  next  year  (5)  an  experiment  in  showing 
films  over  TV  channels  in  Boston  (5ee  below). 

Value  of  televlMing  edueational  films  for 

both  in-school  and  after-school  viewing  is  being  studied 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Dept,  of  Education  and  Boston 
U.,  which  last  month  started  a  new  12-week  series.  The 
School  of  the  Screen,  over  Station  WBZ-TV,  Boston.  On 
each  program  (there  will  be  two  a  week,  one  for  in-school 
and  the  other  for  after-school  viewing)  an  outstanding 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Film  v.ill  be  shown. 

According  to  Dr.  Abraham  Krasker.  director  of  the 
Dept,  of  Motion  Pictures  and  Visual  Aids  of  the  Boston 
U.  school  of  public  relations,  current  practices  in  film 
distribution  by  a  state  library  permit  a  film  to  be  booked 
about  20  times  a  year.  If  the  same  film  can  be  televised, 
it  would  reach  a  greater  audience  in  10  minutes  than  it 
normally  would  reach  in  20  years.  From  the  film  pro¬ 
ducer’s  standpoint,  it  is  believed  that  the  televising  of 
educational  films  will  increase  their  popularity,  hence 
their  sale  and  rental. 

Success  of  Kansas  Tity’s  levy  campaign 

this  spring  may  have  been  largely  due  to  wide  use  of 
audio-visual  aids  in  explaining  the  need  for  greater  school 
support,  Supt.  Harold  E.  Moore  reports.  The  campaign 
featured  hundreds  of  meetings  at  which  sound  films  were 
shown  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  concern  for  the  value 

of  education.  Then  slides,  charts  and  graphs  were  used 
to  present  in  vivid  and  understandable  form  the  specific 
problems  of  Kansas  City  schools. 

These  slide  sets  were  found  to  be  especially  effective: 

1.  A  map  of  the  city,  in  color,  showing  the  precincts 
which  voted  for  and  against  the  levy  when  it  was  defeated 
in  previous  elections, 

2.  Tables  giving  per  pupil  costs  and  tax  rates  in  Kansas 
City  compared  with  other  towns.  Kansas  City,  the  tables 
revealed,  was  in  the  lower  half  among  all  U.S.  cities 
according  to  per  pupil  costs,  had  the  second  lowest  tax 
rate  in  the  state,  and  the  lowest  among  high  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Jackson  County. 

3.  Pictures  showing  the  many  activities  in  which  a 
teacher  must  engage  during  discharge  of  professional 
duties.  These  scenes  were  designed  to  bring  to  the  fore 
the  fact  that  teaching  is  a  highly  skilled  and  demanding 
profession. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  voters  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  increased  levy  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
April  20)  —  a  reversal  of  attitude  in  a  city  which  had 
turned  down  school  levy  proposals  in  1948  and  1949,  and 
which  this  year  was  able  to  finance  only  34  weeks  of 
school. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  Foster  Earl 
Grossnickle  &  Wm.  Metzer,  Rambler  Press,  50  Court  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  2,  N.Y.  58p.  $2.  (Outline  for  using  visual  aids  in  teaching 
arithmetic. ) 

“TV  Takes  a  Test,”  Philip  Lewis.  Educational  Screen,  May  1950. 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  I.  ( Results  of  six-weeks  of  experimenting 
at  South  Shore  high  school,  Chicago,  reveal  best  size  for  screen, 
best  location  for  receiver,  best  seating  arrangement.) 
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Vocational~Mndu8trial 


People  happiest  in  their  jobs  are  those  in  busi¬ 
ness,  professions  or  farming,  according  to  the  results  of 
a  recent  Gallup  poll.  The  least  satisfied  are  manual 
workers. 

Asked  “If  you  were  to  begin  all  over  again,  would  you 
go  into  the  same  line  of  work  or  not?”  approximately 
70%  of  businesss  and  professional  workers  and  farmers 
said  yes.  Approximately  55%  of  white-collar  workers 
would  have  gone  into  the  same  work,  but  only  46%  of 
manual  workers.  While  679^  of  persons  with  college 
training  w'ere  satisfied  with  their  choice  of  vocation,  only 
53%  of  high  school  and  grade  school  graduates  were 
content  with  theirs. 

Although  a  proportionate  number  of  business,  profes¬ 
sional  workers  and  farmers  would  choose  the  same  tvpe 
of  work  again,  farmers  received  less  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  their  jobs.  Only  58%  said  they  received  “a  lot 
of  satisfaction”  from  work,  compared  with  72%  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  people.  Among  white-collar  work¬ 
ers,  only  48%  received  a  “lot  of  satisfaction”;  among 
manual  workers,  only  37%. 

Advantages  of  manual  work  should  be  taught 
in  schools,  according  to  the  head  of  the  AFL  carpenters’ 
union.  “Americans  today  and  in  the  future  will  have  to 
win  their  way  in  life  in  the  various  manual  occupations, 
and  the  place  to  face  that  fact  is  in  the  classroom,”  he 
writes  in  the  current  American  Federationist. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Language  Needs  of  Vocational  Students,”  Phyllis  W elch  W atts. 
California  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed..  Apr.  1950.  180  S.  Van  Ness 
Ave.,  San  Francisco  3.  ( Report  of  a  cooperative  study  among  16 
high  schools,  which  aimed  at  identifying  the  language  needs  of 
students  in  vocational  curricula.) 

"A  School-Community  Occupational  Survey,”  Marguerite  Waters. 
California  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Apr.  1950.  180  S.  Van  Ness 
Ave.,  San  Francisco  3.  ( Report  of  a  survey  made  by  Tulare  Union 
high  school. ) 

“The  Relationship  of  Junior  College  Terminal  Courses  to  Local 
Industry,”  Douglas  L.  Weide.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Apr.  1950. 
1201  19th  St.,  W ashington  6,  D.C.  ( Report  of  curricula  at  several 
California  Junior  colleges.) 

Adult  Education 


Adult  education  in  Philadelphia  celebrated 
its  100th  birthday  this  month.  On  May  3,  the  school 
system  held  special  ceremonies  marking  the  centennial  of 
public  adult  education  in  the  city  and  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Standard  Evening  high  school  which  cur¬ 
rently  is  serving  some  4,170  adults. 

Simpler  reading  materials  than  are  readily 
available  are  needed  by  many  adults,  according  to  Homer 
Kempfer,  specialist  in  general  adult  and  post-high  school 
education  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  While  a  grow¬ 
ing  amount  of  instructional  materials  are  being  written 
for  adult  illiterates,  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  materials 
for  adults  who  have  learned  to  read  only  at  second,  third 


and  fourth-grade  levels,  he  writes  in  the  May  issue  of 
School  Life.  According  to  librarians  and  evening  school 
principals  the  need  is  greatest  in  these  fields:  citizenship, 
homemaking,  family  life  and  parent  education,  science 
and  technology,  health,  business. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Turning  Homes  into  Classrooms”  David  C.  Mobley.  Forecast, 
May  1950.  6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  16.  (Because  classrooms  are 
lacking,  homemaking  classes  at  Brooklyn  College  are  conducted  in 
homes  of  class  members.) 

Parent-Teacher 


PTA  officers  may  speak  for  themselves 

as  well  as  for  their  organization,  the  Denver  County 
Parent-Teacher  Council  has  decided.  Because  last  year’s 
council  president  fired  up  a  controversy  over  Denver’s 
teaching  methods  and  curricula  that  is  still  raging,  a 
number  of  council  members  proposed  this  amendment  to 
the  organization’s  constitution:  “No  officer  shall  give 
public  expression  to  any  opinions  that  conflict  with  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers.”  Coun¬ 
cil  members,  however,  rejected  what  they  unfondly  spoke 

of  as  the  “gag-rule”  by  a  283  to  145  vote  this  month. 

Reporting  on  report  cards,  members  of  the 
Associated  Public  School  Systems  present  brief  accounts 
of  how  they  have  improved  practices  in  the  May  issue  of 
Know-How.*  Several  schools,  it  is  revealed,  have  either 
replaced  or  supplemented  traditional  report  cards  with 
parent-teacher  conferences.  In  some  of  the  schools,  reg¬ 
ular  classes  are  dismissed  on  conference  days.  One 
teacher  (in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.)  found  that  conferences 
were  improved  by  having  samples  of  pupils’  work  handy, 
by  showing  pictures  of  class  members  in  various  activ¬ 
ities,  bv  playing  tape-recordings  of  class  discussions. 

Another  survey  of  reporting  procedures  appears  in  the 
April  Reporter  of  the  Central  New  York  School  Study 
Council,  a  group  affiliated  with  the  U.  of  Syracuse  School 
of  Education.  ()f  some  30  central  New  York  high  schools, 
more  than  half,  it  was  found,  were  giving  students  two 
grades  in  each  subject,  one  usually  a  numerical  mark 
indicating  achievement,  the  other  usually  a  letter  grade 
describing  whether  or  not  the  student  was  working  up  to 
the  level  of  his  ability.  Several  unusual  practices  were 
discovered : 

1.  Students  in  Van  Hornesville  Central  School  receive 
a  16-page  booklet.  Page  two  contains  subject  grades. 
Pages  three  to  15  contain  comments  on  the  pupil’s  activ¬ 
ity  participation,  space  for  parent  and  teacher  comments. 
(Every  failure  must  be  explained  by  the  teacher.) 

2.  In  Oswego  high  school,  the  student  receives  a  packet 
of  cards,  one  for  each  subject. 

3.  In  Webb,  high  school  students  receive  a  graph-type 
card.  A  point  is  located  for  each  subject  in  terms  of  per 
cent  for  each  marking  period,  and  a  line  connecting  suc¬ 
cessive  points  indicates  the  student’s  trend  in  a  subject 
throughout  the  year. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Report  on  Report  Forms”  Know-How,  May  1950.  Associated 

Public  School  Systems,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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Education  Summary  •  May  20,  1950 


Building  and  Equipment 


Two  high  schools  on  one  campns  are  to  be 

built  by  the  Centinela  Valley  high  school  district  in  Engle- 
glewood,  Calif.  The  arrangement,  school  officials  believe, 
will  offer  students  in  a  2,800-pupil  plant  advantages  that 
usually  can  be  obtained  only  if  schools  are  half  that  size. 

Described  in  the  May  School  Board  Journal,  the  double 
high  school  will  be  a  multiple-building  plant  designed 
according  to  what  the  architects  (Ralph  (3.  Flewelling  & 
Walter  L.  Moody,  Inc.)  call  the  “bow  and  arrow”  plan. 
Classroom  buildings  will  be  laid  out  in  two  arcs,  more  or 
less  resembling  the  shape  of  a  bow  and  its  cross-string. 
General  purpose  buildings  (such  as  auditorium,  shops, 
cafeteria,  administration  unit)  will  bisect  the  arcs,  form¬ 
ing  the  arrow.  Students  in  one  student-body  will  use  the 
classrooms  units  to  the  left  of  the  arrow,  while  those  in 
the  other  will  use  units  to  the  right.  Both  groups  will  use  the 
center  structures.  Thus  student  circulation  and  travel  will 
be  limited  to  one  of  two  areas  which  meet  in  the  center. 

While  such  a  plan  cannot  overcome  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  connected  with  an  oversize  high  school,  Supt. 
H.  Fred  Heisner  points  out,  it  (1)  is  more  economical 
than  constructing  two  separate  school  plants,  and  (2)  will 
permit  wider  activity  participation  and  more  individual 
guidance  than  one  large  school. 

To  check  up  on  new  schoolhonses,  the  New 

York  City  school  system’s  Division  of  Housing  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  committee  of  teachers  and  principals  to 
tell  it  what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong  about  new  buildings. 
All  members  of  the  group  are  now  serving  in  schools  that 
opened  a  year  ago. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“No  Bullies  Allowed,”  Henriette  W.  Jones.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  May 
1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  I,  (Description  of  a  parent- 
built  playground  in  Silver  Spring.  Md.  Equipment  includes 
running  ramps,  tunnels,  steps,  fump-off  platforms,  a  hopscotch  bed.) 

Instniinental  Music  Housing,  Harry  J.  Carnine.  Bur.  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  &  Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie.  36p.  50c.  (Recommendations  for  music  rooms.) 

Space  and  Equipment  for  Homemaking  Programs.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  35c. 


Miseeliany 


Agreeinyl  that  it  wan  unfair,  the  manager  of 
a  neighborhood  theater  in  Indianapolis  called  off  nine- 
cent  morning  movies  this  month  at  the  urging  of  school 
truant  officers.  On  the  first  and  only  morning  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  event,  attendance  in  a  nearby  high  school  and  grade 
school  had  slipped  approximately  1,000. 

But  students  everywhere  like  shows.  This  month  fresh¬ 
men  at  City  College,  New  York  City,  elected  Dr.  Gerald 
Ehrlick,  a  social  and  mental  hygiene  instructor,  “most 
popular”  among  their  teachers.  Dr.  Ehrlich  makes  a  spe- 
cidty  of  going  into  a  one-minute  act  if  he  detects  inatten¬ 
tion.  At  various  times  he  has  fired  a  cap  pistol,  made 
cigarettes  disappear  in  the  air,  flung  eggs  across  the  room. 


New  Classroom  Material 

Short-Short  Films  for  Physics  Classes  ...  soon 
will  be  released  by  McGraw-Hill  Text  Film  Dept., 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  A  series  of  20  three 
to  five-minute  shorts  is  planned.  The  first  five  will 
concern  Leslie’s  cube,  Tyndall’s  apparatus,  waves  in 
strings,  the  electroscope  and  electrolysis. 

"5o  You  Think  IPs  Loret”  ...  by  Ralph  G.  Eckert, 
of  the  California  Dept,  of  Education,  is  the  newest 
I  Public  Affairs  pamphlet.  Warning  teen-agers  against 
the  “romantic  pattern”  as  expressed  in  popular  songs, 
novels  and  motion  pictures,  the  author  points  out  that 
real  love  must  pass  “the  test  of  time,  the  test  of  sep¬ 
aration,  the  test  of  companionship.”  The  pamphlet 
may  be  purchased  for  20c  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  22  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  16. 

New  "Life  AdjustmenP’  Booklet  ...  of  Science 
Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  4,  is 
You  and  Your  Health.  Written  by  J,  Roswell  Galla¬ 
gher,  school  physician  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  the  booklet  discusses  the  importance  of  health, 
the  correct  attitude  toward  it,  adolescent  grov/th  and 
development,  diet,  physical  fitness,  diseases  and  their 
prevention,  accidents,  everyday  health  problems. 
“Life  Adjustment”  booklets  cost  60c  each,  are  also 
available  at  quantity  prices. 

95  Craft  Projects  ...  are  presented  in  “Crafts  for 
Everyone,”  recently  published  by  the  International 
Textbook  Co.,  Scranton  9,  Pa.  For  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students,  the  book  covers  projects  in 
woodcraft,  metal  craft,  leather  craft,  plastics,  applied 
designs,  textile  art  and  paper  craft.  Authors  are 
Louis  V.  Newkirk,  director  of  the  bureau  of  industrial 
arts,  Chicago  public  schools,  and  LaVada  Zutter,  a 
former  Chicago  teacher.  Price:  13.50. 

"What’s  Your  Safety  IQ?”  ...  is  a  quiz  on  home, 
recreational  and  trafiBc  safety  available  from  the  Nat. 
Safety  Council,  425  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Information  on  Women’s  Jobs  ...  is  presented  in 
Women’s  Jobs — Advance  &  Growth,  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor. 
Of  451  occupations,  it  notes,  women  have  secured 
employment  in  all  but  nine.  The  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
25,  D.C.,  for  30c. 

A  New  Listing  of  Free  Films  .  .  .  recently  has  been 
made  by  United  World  Films,  Inc.  (formerly  Castle 
Films).  The  29  available  through  the  organization 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Worthwhile  Materials  on  Movies  .  .  .  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Community  Relations  Dept.,  Motion 
Picture  Assn,  of  Amer.,  Inc.,  28  W.  48tli  St.,  New 
York  18.  “Joint  Estimates  of  Current  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures”  (made  by  motion-picture  chairmen  of  such 
organizations  as  the  AAUW,  Amer.  Legion  Auxiliary 
and  DAR)  is  available  every  two  weeks.  “Recent 
and  Forthcoming  Motion  Pictures  Based  on  Books 
and  Plays”  is  published  bi-monthly.  Descriptive 
booklets  on  movies  based  on  books  and  plays  also 
may  be  requested.  All  of  the  services  are  free. 

Seven  New  Biographical  Films  ...  are  scheduled 
for  June  release  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Their  titles: 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  Daniel  Boone,  John  C.  Fremont, 
Oliver  Wendell  Homes,  Robert  Cavalier  de  LaSalle, 
Lewis  &  Clark,  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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